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Jeditorial. 


Ir is the most deluded child of God 
who expects to evade the law of God 
by refusing to face it. 


MAny of the restless of our day 
need to learn with Felix Holt that it 
is more noble to try to ennoble the 
station into which one is born than to 
try to escape from the same. 


‘‘ PROFIT-SHARING’’ is the new 
phrase of the gospel as applied to the 
labor of the nineteenth century, the 
modern equivalent of the parable of 
the good Samaritan. It is the Golden 
Rule applied. 


PowERr is in the ‘‘Word.’’ A mes- 
sage is needed in every community 
more than a newchurch or a new 
preacher. For a community waits 
chiefly a new thought, and only so far 
as church and preacher bring this are 
they to be welcomed. 


Tur Advance is authority for the 
statement, that the saloon-keepers at 
Port Jarvis, N. Y., have demanded 
the discharge of the master mechanic 
of the Erie Railroad because he 
ordered his employés to keep away 


—_— =~ 


avoid. If saloon-keeping is legiti- 
mate business they have a right to an 
honorable recognition. Let the ques- 
tion be tested in the court of public 
opinion as in the council of the Erie 
management. 


WE publish this week in our Sun- 
day School Column a schedule of the 
twenty-two topics to be treated by 
Mr. Hugenholtz in the study of the 
‘Religion of Israel.’’ It will be 
printed on the back of number four of 
the lesson leaves. Let the outline be 
preserved and it will help establish 
perspective throughout the course. 


A STUDENT at Chautauqua this 
summer tells of the wonderful interest 
manifested in the study of the Bible. 
Five president of colleges and more 
than a score of professors—all from 
evangelical surroundings—met on one 
occasion and discoursed to several 
thousand listeners on the errors of the 
Bible. To the pious fears of some 
good people that such a subject was 
fraught with danger, Dr. Vincent’s 
courageous reply was, ‘‘ Never fear, 
we must know the truth, evex if we 
go down underit. Donotbe troubled 
for Christianity,’’ he said. ‘‘It will 
outlive us and all the errors we can 
discover in the Bible.’’ 


EDWARD EVERETYr HALE has re- 
cently been reminding the Unitarians 
that they have been giving too much 
attention to the work of liberalizing 
the other churches and too little to 
the higher work of religionizing those 
outside of all churches. The potent 
forces for the coming church are 
found among those who have out- 
grown the dogmas and the formulas 
of organized religion, and are left 
without the inspiration of co-opera- 
tion in the interest of high ideals, 
pure morals and true devoutness. 
Let the other churches hold all they 
can. Let there be one movement 
that seeks to utilize forces that none 
of the churches at present touch. 


THE Chicago aldermen are hesitat- 
ing over the propriety of confirming 
the nomination by the mayor of Miss 
Ada Sweet, as a member of the Board 
of Education. Miss Sweet for several 


the pension bureau of Chicago, a 
leader in matters of thought and re- 
form, the daughter of one of the 
heroes of the Civil War, and com- 


the intelligent in all parties, and yet 
this board of aldermen, which has in 
its membership several saloon-keepers, 
question the wisdom of placing such 
grave trusts in the hands of a woman. 
Twice they halted, but we trust ere 
this reaches our readers, they will 
have dared. 


IN arecent letter to the 7yzbune, 
from England, Miss Florence Kol- 
lock says: 


‘‘ That R. G. Moulton goes to the Chicago 
University should be a matter of as great 
rejoicing throughout the university exten- 
sion domain in America as it is of profound 
regret at his loss throughout England, 
where he is the most deservedly popular 
lecturer in the entire field. It is only nec- 
essary to hear Mr. Moulton’s ‘' Interpreta- 
tive Recital of the Book of Job,’’ or diagnosis 
of the character of Lady Macbeth, to appre- 


from the saloon. This is a good 


move. Ifthe Erie road discharges a ' 


ciate the source of his great popularity as a 


years was the successful manager of 


mands the respect and confidence of 


bution to Biblical criticism @ <4 


This word from / SV ad, now 
studying over the & ° . : lead our 
readers to watch ~ & ded interest 
the experiment “ - 2, ouls Church, 
Chicago, of ir 2. “ .g this Exten- 
sion Work on . “ ay nights. We 
trust Professor Mouiton will be kept 
busy every Sunday night during the 
working season in expounding the 
wealth of Biblical and other litera- 


tures. 


In Danvers Centre, the historic 
Salem village of witchcraft fame, the 
Nurse Monument Association recently 
held memorial exercises to commemo- 
rate the two hundredth anniversary 
of the hanging of Rebecca Nurse as a 
witch. In 1885 a monument was 
erected to her memory and the granite 
shaft bears the following verse by 
Whittier, who sent it to the commit- 
tee with a characteristic letter, asking 
that his own name be omitted, for 
‘* No other name than that of Rebecca 
Nurse should be there.’’ 
‘*O Christian martyr, 

Who for truth could die, 

When all about thee 
Owned the hideous lie ; 
The world redeemed 
From Superstition’s sway, 


Is breathing freer 
For thy sake to-day. 


WE regret to announce that with 
this number the name of Mrs. Celia 
P. Woolley disappears from the head 
of our column as associate editor and 
reappears in its old place among the 
Editorial Contributors. This change 
is brought about wholly through the 
exigencies of business, our publisher, 
Mr. Kerr, finding it possible to as- 
sume the office work of proof-reading 
and make-up himself, thereby econo- 
mizing in the expenditure for a paper 
that never has rewarded its publisher 
with a lavish fortune. The work of 
preparing manuscript for the press 
and the writing of the necessary note 
and other departments which for two 
years has been largely done by Mrs. 
Woolley, to the great relief of the 
senior editor, for the present must 
rest upon his shoulders. The near 
presence of Mr. Hosmer and the will- 
ing co-operation of contributors and 
editorial associates will, we trust, 
make the burden not heavier than he 
can carry, and enable us to keep 
UNITY up to its past standard and if 
possible push it to greater excellence. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the /xzguzrer, 
our leading English Unitarian weekly, 
in speaking of the weakness and 
strength of the Unitarian movement, 
finds ‘‘the most important reason’’ 
of the weekness in ‘‘the apparent 
want of decision in Unitarian teach- 
ing.’’ ‘‘ The minds of the young are 
naturally opposed to compromise. Is 
it, then, strange that they should lose 
their interest in a teaching which 
calls itself ‘Unitarian Christianity’ ? 
And many who are no longer young 
feel the same difficulty, and are dis- 
posed to think that their influence 
can be more usefully employed in aid- 
ing the tendency to monotheism 
which exists in the Christian 
churches than in supporting such 
apparently half-hearted teaching as is 
heard from some Unitarian pulpits. 


tarians out of the Unitarian churches 


than in them, and the hearty support 


of the bulk of these outsiders will not 


be obtained until the Unitarian 
Church casts away the idea of being, 
or being called, Christian.’’ Men of 
vision and with earnest aims are less 
disposed to haggle over names. 
Truth is neither made nor unmade by 
our labels. 


It is interesting to see the names of 
such as the Earl of Dysart, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, Dr. Stanton Coit, Mr. 
Arthur W. Hutten, Mrs. Ruth Homan 


and others among a committee who 


have recently formed a ‘‘West London 
Ethical Society.’’ The following 
statement of their aim will interest 
Unity readers. Surely with this 
‘“‘aim’’ we have high sympathy and 
a concern for its success identical with 
the worthy projectors. 

‘To assist in bringing our individual, 
family and social life into conformity with 
our ideal of what is right. To free this ideal 
itself from all merely traditional notions, 
aud from all self contradictions, and thus to 
widen and perfect it ; and 

‘To assist in constructing the theory or 
science of right, which, starting with the 
reality and validity of moral distinction, 
shall for the sake of clearness, separate the 
facts of the moral life, as far as possible, from 
theological and metaphysical presupposi- 
tions, shall explain their mental and social 


origin, and connect them in a logical system 
of thought.”’ 


— — —- ——— 


Ministerial Courage. 


Chicago cannot be said to be want- 
ing in ministers who have the cour- 
age of their opinions, and who do not 
hesitate to declare in the spirit of the 
prophet of old, the law of righteous- 
ness when occasion requires. Like 
Nathan there are those who can say, 
‘Thou art the man!’’ Recently the 
Rev. Wm. M. Lawrence, a Baptist 
minister on the West Side, has led a 
large number of the clergy of all de- 
nominations in a vigorous crusade 
against the gambling and _ other 
brutal sports of the Garfield racing 
park. Their word and work must 
have greatly sustained the commend- 
able steps taken by ‘the city ad- 
ministration toward the suppression 
of that demoralizing sport. While 
this was going on on the West Side, 
the Rev. Mr. Gifford, another Baptist 
minister, successor to Dr. Lorimer, on 
the South Side has opened aggressive 
war upon gambling generally. In 
order to make his word effective he 
has gone the rounds and visited in 
person many of the haunts of these 
parasites. On the Sunday following 
he startled the city with suggestions 
enough to keep the police active for 
at least several days. 

No one can doubt the sincerity and 
dignity of Dr. Gifford’s work. He 
seeks the minimum of sensation and 
the maximum of moral potency. We 
believe his efforts should receive the 
indorsement and confidence of the 
right minded members of our com- 
munity. In this connection we are 
glad to name Dr. Barrows and Dr. 
McPherson, the prominent representa- 
tives of progressive Presbyterianism 
in this city, for frequent and valiant 
work in the interest of political purity 
and decent statecraft. Also Dr. Bris- 
tol the Methodist, who has recently 
been on the track of filth, He has 


My own experience leads me to be- 


lecturer. His lectures on the literary study 
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lieve that there are many more Uni-' 


proved himself an effective scavenger, 
inasmuch as he has compelled the 
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people to look into their own back 
alleys and have a conscience about the 
filthy corners in their cellars, that 
their houses may be in order when 
the avenging angel ‘‘Cholera’’ comes. 
We delight in this manifestation of 
courage as applied to the practical 
and humanitarian interest of the com- 
munity, and believe that it is the 
forerunner of an equally fearless 
ministry in matters of thought. 
When preachers begin to speak 
plainly and without flinching the 
mandates of the law for and in this 
world ; it will not be long before they 
will be compelled to use equal inde- 
pendence, and to seek equally frank 
and clear speech concerning the mat- 
ters of thought and the drift of cul- 
ture as related to all the worlds. 
Dogma dies in the presence of inde- 
pendence. Bigotry cannot thrive in 
the atmosphere of moral sincerity 
and a practical passion for usefulness. 
Let the so-called liberal ministry that 
claims to be the representative of 
untrammeled thought, see to it, lest 
its pulpit utterances be below that 
of the so-called orthodox world in 
manly utterance and heroic opposi- 
tion to whatever is base and debilita- 
ting. If the pulpit is to be hazy 
anywhere, better be hazy about the 
affairs of the next world than this. 


Cheap Land for Unemployed 
Labor. 


Australia seems to have done a 
great many things to avert the evils 
and dangers incident to civilization 
in older countries. It has vast tracts 
of land, sparsely peopled and well 
suited to agriculture. Every facility 
for occupying and owning it in small 
holdings at low rates, has been fos- 
tered by legislation. But no induce- 
ments to cultivate the soil have thus 
far been able to counteract the tend- 
ency to accumulate population in the 
cities. The congestion is worse than 
in England, with its manufacturing 
centers and with its great and exclu- 
sive system of primogeniture and 
landed proprietorship. When once 
men have tasted the excitements and 
luxuries of city life, ‘‘ They recoil 
from the loneliness of existence on a 
homestead far away from society.’’ 

Lately a bill has been proposed to 
the Victorian Legislature to encourage 
village settlements on account of ‘‘the 
paramount necessity of relieving the 
congestion of population in Mel- 
bourne.’”’ 

There has been, we are told, a 
great deal of distress among the la- 
boring people. Large numbers of 
persons are unemployed, and depend- 
ent upon public funds and _ private 
charity. Yet it is doubtful if any in- 
ducements that the legislature can 
offer will do much to modify this 
growing gregarious habit. Thereare 
more and more people every year who 
would not take land as a gift—if 
they had to live on it, still lessif they 
had to make a home and earn thetr 
living on tt. Its toil is not to their 
taste; and its mecessary economies 
they despise. 

In Australia, it is true, the govern- 
ment has laid out lavish schemes of 
public works, thus supporting large 
numbers, and making still others ex- 
pectant of state or municipal employ- 
ment. But even ‘‘the people’”’ get 
tired of taxing themselves for this 
sort of thing, at length; and when re- 
trenchment comes, the ‘‘superfluity 
of hands,’’ not liking to leave the de- 
lights of the town with its glare and 
stir and comradeship, with its ready 
money, its good comradeship and 
convenient saloon, soon engenders a 
crop of roughs and toughs, or reveals 
a thriftlessness and destitution, very 
discouraging to the labor-reformer and 
‘philanthropist. There is no more de- 


lusive fallacy than that of supposing | he can give more study to the form | 


that the poor and unemployed of our 
cities can be relieved to any great ex- 
tent by offering them lands at any 
price. Most of them have no ac- 
quaintance with country life, and 
therefore no taste or fituess for it. A 
large class in every city, it is true, 
came from the country, ‘but they have 
no wish to return to it; nor generally 
have they any need to do so, being 
sncecessful in the industries which they 
pursue. 

Yet if anything can be done to 
foster farm life and agricultural pur- 
suits; if anything can be done to 
make the rural homes of the people 
more prosperous and more attractive 
to the boys and girls who grow up in 
them, so that the drift to the cities 
shall be less voluminous and rapid, it 
will mean well for our future. 

Southey said, nearly a hundred 
years ago, that a nation founded on 
manufactures, was built upon the 
crater of a volcano. In this he 
voiced the fears of many in England 
then, and of some in this country 
since, in view of the labor troubles 
which have from time to time threat- 
ened the peace of the land. But even 
in England no such dire disasters as 
were predicted have come to pass; 
while in this country our agricultural 
interests are so well established, and 
so large, that only some wholly ir- 
rational discrimination in favot of 
other industries or against agriculture 
can deprive us of that balance of 
judgment and power, that wealth of 
production, and that stability of sen- 
timent which is represented by the 
farmer, and which is the safety of the 
state. 

In the United States we have land 
enough and to spare; and it is cheap 
enough to be within the reach of any 
industrious thrifty man who wants it. 
The great question is, will he stay 
and take care of it when he gets it? 
Will he be able to bring up his 
children to like the occupation ? Will 
the inducements and profits of farm- 
ing be sufficient to compensate for the 
long days, the constant risks, the ab- 
stemious expenditures, and exposed 
toil of this pursuit? At present, it is 
evident that city life, or the trades 
with their shorter hours, or the work 
of the factories with the wages in 
hand each’ Saturday night, presents 
the stronger attraction. So long as 
this lasts, the rural districts will be im- 
poverished by the loss of their enter- 
prising young men and women, and 
urban congestion will increase more 
and more. ‘. 


James H. West’s Poems. 


This minister and author has issued 
a collection of his recent verse in the 
form of a broadside of eight pages, 
on excellent paper and very neatly 
printed, containing some thirty-five 
poems, at ten cents a copy. I have 
read these poems with interest and 
admiratton. They are collected and 
very modestly issued, simply because 
many expressions of their ‘‘ helpful- 
ness ’’ have come to the author as they 
have been published here and there 
singly. And truly helpful they are, 
and I should think as helpful to the 
author in his singing of the songs as 
to others who receive them. For 
they are full of cheer, faith, feeling, 
thought. The little book is named 
‘* Visions of Good,’’ and so it is indeed. 
I have no disposition to be critical of 
these poems, not that the author’s poet- 
ic performance will not repay critical 
comment—far from it; but only that 
in this notice I have no space to do it 
fairly. Andif I say, as I may, that 
I think Mr. West’s thoughts deserve 
more attention to form than he gives, 
he may answer that he is too deeply 


concerned with what he has to say to 
| dwell.more on the form of the expres- 
| sion of it; and if I add that I think 


with positive gain tothe effect and 
value of the thoughts, he may answer 
that-he will consider of that point ; 
and enough is said. It ought to be 
added, however, that the songs have 
the charm of a pure simplicity, and 
there are not wanting delicate uses of 
words. 

One thing noticeable in the songs is 
that Mr. West’s poetic instinct is 
roused by high thoughts. The poems 
are markedly impersonal and busy 
with large thoughts. Even those 
which relate to some personal experi- 
ence are sung in a way which has a 
fine touch of the impersonal and uni- 
versal. Another thing is the sound 
health of them. There is not a mor- 
bid note in the whole. Another thing 
is a love for the simple, the lowly, the 
poor. Another thing is simple, sin- 
cere, unostentatious religiousness. 
The songs have a fine trust and a 
pure faith pervading them, and there- 
with a serene augury and hopeful 
forelook. The future is safe. Love 
and goodness have all the real power. 
This singer says— 


In Nature’s Constancy I find my joy ; 

I know that Good has been, will alway be, 
And now in manhood, even as a boy, 

I ask but Natural Opportunity. 


I ask but still the rosy light of Morn, 
The strength that after rest makes labor 
sweet ; 
To know the simpler deeds that life adorn, 
That I may follow with glad, willing feet. 


Beauty doth everywhere paint sights for me, 
Raising the dead at heart to life divine ; 
I view the dawn-winds walking on the sea, 
Suns in rich vineyards making water 
wine. 


Here is a delicate, “touching hymn 
which the author wrote 


ON BEING REFUSED FELLOWSHIP AND LIBERTY TO 
PREACH,— 18583. 


To Truth—My God. 


Till ages fail, 
And love receives its own ; 
Till eons pale, 
And faith is wiser grown, 
Be Truth my God. 
I may not always live 
My high Ideal, 
But high resolve I give, 
Come woe or weal, 
To Truth—my God, 


And thus, I feel, 
My soul shall never fail ! 
The buds that heal 
Pass not with frost or hail,— 
They grow to more! 
And though eye may be dim, 
And sense be weak, 
My heartstill chants its hymn, 
Soul joy doth speak— 
God more and more. 


I have marked many passages, both 
for thought and for beauty, must be 
content with one more: 


The Helper. 


He who the light to one dark soul shall 
bring, 
Among the sons of men is more than king. 


No word thou utterest, or good or ill, 
But sounds forever,—wild or soft or shrill, — 
Fast held within the vibrant air’s embrace. 
If words of thine shall brighten one sad 
face, 
Thine accents ease a brother’s heavy load, 
Thy daily task reveal where Truth is strowed, 
Then rest content! For there shall come a 
ear 
(And soon shall come) when back into thine 
ear 
With tenfold power thy words, or ill or 
ood, 
Shall speed with force that may not be with- 
stood. 
Then happy thou, if in thine ear shall ring 
Words that shall crown thee servant,—help- 
er,—king ! 


I take the liberty to quote without 
permission and asking forgiveness, 
from a private letter of Mr. West. 
He says, ‘‘ You perhaps know that I 
am again in pastoral love and duty. 
I have been at Leicester, Mass., for 
sixteen months, andI am blest. The 
work is joy, and the people tell me 
they are helped, and this makes my 
heaven.’’  Fraternally to him, 

3..¥, 3. 
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Men and Things. 


It seems hard for our English friends to 
familiarize themselves with American names 
and places, perhaps, because our list of de- 
serving public men matches the broadness 
of our acres. It is rather amusing to see 
the distinguished preacher and lecturer, so 
well remembered in this country, appear in 
a London religious journal as ‘“‘E. H. 
Chapone’’! 


ALICE C. FLETCHER has given more time 
and scientific study to the Indian -question 
than any other man or woman _ now living. 
Having given years of her life to residence 
among them for the sole purpose of master- 
ing their language and entering into their 
life and sympathies, still she believes in the 
Indian. Lend a Hand for September con- 
tains a suggestive paper by her read before 
the recent Congress of Charities at Denver. 


MESSRS. HODDER & STOUGHTON com- 
mence in November the publication of a 
series of volumes to be called the ‘‘ Book- 
man’s Library,’’ consisting partly of re- 
prints and partly of original matter. 

The first number will be ‘‘ The Poetry of 
the Dial,’’ arranged under the names of the 
authors, according to a copy marked by 
Emerson in the possession of Mr. Alexan- 
der Ireland. This will make a book which 
every student of the history of thought as 
well as good literature will covet. 


WE quote from an English exchange the 
suggestive remark of the medical officer at 
Havre in regard to the cases of cholera in 
that city, that ‘‘taking the victims all 
round, the proportions of recoveries in the 
case of abstainers from alcoholic drinks was 
as high as nine out of ten who were at- 
tacked. On the other hand, nine out of ten 
who were drinkers, died. There is a preva- 
lent dietetic superstition that a dram of 
spirits added to the water destroys the 
‘germs’ of disease; but this is a mistake. 
Boiling the water is the only safeguard ; 
filtering is certainly better than nothing, 
but it is not wholly to be trusted.” 


Dr. TALMAGE meets with some criticism 
amidst the profuse praise which his 
‘‘efforts’’ have called forth in religious 
circles abroad. The London /uguirer thus 
speaks of his preaching in Hyde Park: 
‘According to general belief his income 
from preaching and writing is very large 
indeed, and he appears to be able to secure 
enormous congregations wherever he goes. 
Yet to judge by the specimens of his teach- 
ing which have come under our notice, 
there must be many orthodox ministers who 
would prefer to starve along on the most 
modest pittance, rather than turn out such 
stuff for consumption by their fellow creat- 
ures... .. Thisstyle, then, is the style that 
pays—at present. Butif human intelligence 
does not revolt against it speedily, that form 
of Christianity which has so beclouded it 
will be deeply discredited.” : 


A WRITER iu the Quarterly Review, asks, 
‘““‘What must a Scotch congregation have 
felt, in the days when each line was read 
out and sung separately, at being first 
summoned to lift up their voices in the 
self-contradicting assertion : 


‘* Our God shall come, and he shall not”? 


and then staggered by the equally paradox- 
ical challenge, 


‘* Keep silence, but speak out.’’ 


ONE of the most interesting series ot 
lectures that has been given during the 
summer session of the university extension 
students at Cambridge, England, was that on 
‘Ancient Prints’? by Rev. C. H. Middleton- 
Wake. It was illustrated by the Fritzwil- 
liams and other collections, in which the 
early developments of engraving on wood 
and on metal were shown. 


The Triumphs of Science. 


Tuk Paris /igaro credits M. Henri Cour- 
tonne, a young French chemist, with a new 
discovery, the transmission of light by tele- 
phone. The transmitter and receiver were 
chemically prepared for receiving and giv- 
ing out light instead of sound vibrations, 
and sensitized photographic plates were 
substituted for the ordinary telephone plate. 
One of the plates was placed in front of an 
aperture through which an image was cast, 
and this image has been forwarded by wire 
and seen at the other end. The conse- 
quences of telephotography can hardly be 
overestimated when a likeness can be 
flashed along a wire just as readily as a 
sentenee, 


THE Italian journals report the discovery 
in Regions II. and V. of Pompeii of a splen- 
did mansion which is remarkable for its 
excellent condition and the interest of its 
construction. It comprises in the atrium, 
a fine colonnade of tufa, covered with 
stucco, and having well carved Corinthian 
capitals ; the atrium is succeeded by a per- 
istyle of channelled columns, covered with 
stucco to half their height. It has been 
determined to preserve this monument in 
its original conditions. 
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Rondo. 


Thy will be done, thou madest all 

The men who soar, the men who crawl ; 
Aud shall the low-sprung, common clay 
Unto the fashioning Potter say : 

‘My will must thine forestall ’’ ? 


O God, when on thy name I call, 
Let no mad pride my heart enthrall ; 
But help me thus to humbly pray: 
“Thy will be done.”’ 


Teach me to know how slight, how small, 
In thy vast knowledge, is my all; 
Silence my lips ; bid me obey ; 
These words alone must light the way, 
Whether I rise or lowly fall ; 
“Thy will be done.’’ 
ELMER JAMES BAILEY. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Gold Cure. 


The history of scientific progress and 
civilization, as well as the science of 
cure, appears to show that thought is 
the child of freedom. It seems to 
show that discovery and invention 
have for their nativity the most hum- 
ble homes; but the cathedrals and 
universities are often little better than 
sepulchers for the peaceful rest of the 
dogmas of religion and science. The 
great institutions of learning teach 
the sciences that were discovered by 
men who lived humbly, and were 
poor in all things but thought. It is 
true also that these great teaching 
institutions shelter that powerful men- 
tal dragon—the spirit of intolerance. 
History tells us that no innovation 
has ever been made in science or re- 
ligion or art, as taught by them, nor 
has any discovery ever been made in 
sciences, particularly in medicine, 
that has not received early in life the 
anathema of the college of religion 
and science. The early Christian 
was startled by the inquiry: ‘‘ Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?’’ 
A few years ago there were a few 
workers of humble character in sci- 
ence, studying out the microbic 
origin of diseases. 

The colleges of learning ridiculed 
these men and their discoveries: but 
have sfnce adopted them all. Coper- 
nicus thought out the heliocentric 
theory of the solar system, but did 
not dare to publish his work while he 
lived. Robert Fulton was not work- 
ing in the laboratory of a university 
when he learned the method of mak- 
ing steam dothe work of man. Civil 
liberty in the world is the price of 
bloodshed ; but the conception of lib- 
erty never originated in the mind ofa 
king or his parliament—it originated 
in the mind of a peasant—a slave, 
whose home was a cabin or cave. 
Liberty and science have given us the 
foundation of civilization. 

Gentlemen, you meet here in this 
convention to indorse and acknow- 
ledge the triumph of the Gold Cure 
Over the disease of inebriety, and 
to aid its final triumph over intem- 
perance. Your presence here is the 
greatest possible honor to this dis- 


covery—the most incontestible proof, 


of its virtue and success, and to me 
the greatest possible source of pride 
and satisfaction. As Abou Ben Adhem 
said to the angel, so say I to this con- 
vention : ‘*‘ Write me as one who loves 
his fellowmen.’’ How great must my 
Satisfaction be, then, when I know 
that my discovery, the Gold Cure, has 
made this grand convention possible, 
and has brought you here. ‘The Gold 
Cure has taken the skeleton hand of 
Poison and disease from your brain, 
and has liberated your powers of mind 
and body from thraldom, and put you 
to work. When 80,000 men take 
hold of work all at once, and this tre- 
mendous energy is felt by the world 
and society, distributed in the ways 
of virtue and prosperity and honest 
business and labor, you must feel the 


tremor running through the axis of 
the earth, and the universities and 
colleges, the men of science, the time- 
keepers of the human race, must all 
acknowledge that human progress, in 
the great march toward a perfect civil- 
ization, has made a most notable 
record, by the discovery of the Gold 
Cure for inebriety, and the opium dis- 
ease. 

The great impediment to human 
progress has always been slavery. 
When men enslave each other the 
laborer’s profits go to his owner. 
When poison—disease poisons—and 
the drugs that enslave men obtain 
power over him, his labor is lost, he is 
bound in chains, and supported by 
the labor of freemen. I would rather 
be the slave of man than the victim 
of poison. Sentiment and the devel- 
opment of the moral sense, freed this 
country from human slavery ; but the 
moral forces have failed to reach the 
victim of intemperance. I claim that 
science has reached these men, and 
that the Gold Cure has written their 
proclamation of emancipation and will 
make them free. 

There is no nobler cause than that 
of human liberty. Our convention 
has for its object the advancement of 
the methods of the cure of inebriety. 
We are not here to make laws to op- 
press or to elevate humankind, or to 
formulate methods for our interests in 
this world, but to advance what we 
know and have experienced will save 
the souls of men from the slavery and 
degradation of alcohol. 

—Hrom Dr. Keeley’s Address of Welcome 
to the National Convention of L1i-Chloride 
of Gold Clubs. 


—_————_ 


Dr. Holmes’ Birthday Letter. 


August 28, Dr. Holmes wrote a let- 
ter to the editor of the Cr7f/ic in which 
he said, apropos of his recent birthday 
festivities : 

‘‘T have been interviewed already 
aud got off as cheaply as I could, for 
it has become rather monotonous 
answering birthday questions—a little 
too much like ‘‘ What is your name? 
N. or M.,’’ if I remember the church 
catechism correctly, as I used to see a 
stray copy of it now and then in my 
bovhood, wondering what ‘‘M. or N.’’ 
stood for. I have received two poems 
in advance, and my dear and honored 
friend Whittier, whose heart is a 
cornucopia of blessings for his fellow- 
creatures, has remembered me in the 
pages of the AZ¢/antic, where we have 
found ourselves side by side for so 
many years. Long may the sands of 
his life keep running, for they come 
from the bed of Pactolus. I shall 
very probably have a few visitors to- 
morrow, with whom I shall. inter- 
change kindly words, but I have 
really no news of myself which can 
interest.’’ 


Then there was a break in the let- 
ter, which is continued September 1: 


‘‘Here I was interrupted, and from 
that moment I have been in a perfect 
storm of letters, poems, flowers, fruits, 
gifts of vdrious kinds ; one of them a 
silver-framed chambered Nautilus 
from a Chicago lady—an exquisite 
piece of work, fit for a young Prince’s 
heirloom rather than an old poet’s. 
I have forgotten almost everything 
in the crowd and crush of these pleas- 
ant interruptions. But 1 must not 
forget to thank you for your kind 
remembrance, for which I am truly 
grateful, only regretting that I cannot 
reach all the kind and generous 
friends who have sent their cheering 
remembrances to me whose most not- 
able virtue is that he is the survivor of 
so many of his betters. 

‘‘Another interruption, and ah! 
how sad a one. A reporter calls at 
my door and tells me that George 
William Curtis died this morning. 
His death eclipses the cheerfuluess of 
a great reading public. He has not 


¥ 


left a sweeter nature or a fairer record | 
behind him. The lovable quality of 
his bright intelligence showed in his 
features, in his voice, in every line he 
wrote. No American writer came so 
near taking the place of Washington 
Irving in the affections of his country- 
men, no one has been more generally 
missed and lamented than he will be. 
Peace to his gentle memory ! This is 
a day of mourning to all who love 
what is purest and best in letters and 
civilization.’’ 


Crossing: Circles. 


tach one “of us is revolving in a 
greater or less number of circles. 
First there is the personal circle, and 
then the home circle (which may not 
be a family circle). With these cir- 
cles we revolve about a larger circle 
with others—it may be a _ business 
circle, it may be a church circle 
—school or politics, and at the same 
time, may be, we are following an- 
other circle—social pleasure, art, lit- 
erature, delight in nature, and these 
circles may or may not interfere with 
one another. 

With them we follow, of necessity, 
the great circle of humanity, and even 
that is rushing onward in the great 
track of the universe which God only 
can comprehend ! 

Is it any wonder that we inter- 
fere with one another, that we fail to 
understand those ways which we 
have not explored ; that we are more 
or less subject to attraction of others, 
sometimes even to the stopping of our 
course, and perhaps not then able to 
join another? Is it any wonder that 
at times we are almost distraught 
with the complexity of the whirl? 

K. K. A. H. 


What to Do. 


To love, to seek, to live the good 
Each day and hour— 

To feel, to speak a word of cheer 
Nor doubt its power: 


To pity, help and guide the weak 
To brighter days— 

To daily, humbly serve mankind 
Nor look for praise. 


To go, to stand where duty calls 
With strength inspired— 
To be content ; why think that more 

The Lord required ? 


ALBERT S. 


—_—— 


The Preparation of the Indian for 
Citizenship. 


First—We must endeavor to over- 
come the old-time notion of thinking 
of all Indians as alike in progress, at- 
tainment, and capacity. 
varied as we are. There are Indian 
men and women who have mastered 
our language and something of our 
learning, whom it would be hard to 
detect, save by some physical traces, 
from the mass of our citizens,—self- 
supporting, self-respecting, thought- 
ful men and women. They are more 
typical than those whose gifts or 
whose opportunities have been less. 
It is our manner of looking at the 
race or at a tribe as a unit that has 
helped to obscure the rights of the in- 
dividual Indian, and to crowd back 
the thrifty and progressive ones. If 
in a tribe a few drink, do not say, 
‘The tribe has succumbed to liquor.’’ 
If a few commit crimes, do not say, 
‘*That is just like Indians.’’ Such 
judgment would destroy us if meted 
out and acted upon by a powerful race 
with whom our lot had been cast. 
The Indians are men and women like 
ourselves, subject to like noble and 
ignoble passions ; and, if greater gifts 
are ours, our obligations are commen- 
surate. 

Second.—Education is the key to 
the Indian’s future success, and his 
ability to become self-supporting and 
a helpful member of society. Let the 


They are as 


work in this behalf already so well be- 
gun be supported with heartiness. 
Let the thanks of an enlightened pub- 
lic be cordially given to President 
Harrison, who has piloted the Indian 
schools out of the troubled sea of 
politics into the quiet haven of civil 
service. And may General Morgan 
receive his full meed of praise for the 
unsparing labor he has bestowed upon 
Indian education, not only in its speci- 
fic sense, but upon its broadest lines, 
recognizing the rights and capacities 
of the individual Indian and his need 
of training and of opportunity! The 
limitations of the office have been 
such as to hamper many plans; but, 
as far as the Indian Commissioner’s 
power has permitted, he has worked 
for the substantial advancement of 
every Indian man, woman, and child 
in the country. 

If we have faith in the fundamental 
principles of our government, let us 
do our utmost to wipe from this land 
the bureaucracy of the agency system, 
and to merge those human corrals 
called Indian reservations, as rapidly 
as may be, into homes for free and 
happy Indian .citizens.—Alice C. 
fletcher. 


| EARNING 
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PLAY 
THE 
LATEST AND BEST METHODS. 
RICHARDSON'S NEW M&THOD. 


Over 500,000 copies sold. 
ing, $3.00. 


_ Price, American finger- 
Foreign fingering, $3.00. 


MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS. 


_The embodiment of the eminent author’s progres- 

sive ideas with regard to TOUCH, TECHNIOUE, 
LEGATO PLAYING, STACCATO, ACCENTUA- 
TION, etc. With valuable chapters on MENTAL 
DISCIPLINE. or the MIND IN PLAYING, 
RHYTHM, VELOCITY, etc. The best work pub- 
lished for teachers and advanced students. Price, } 


MASON & HOADLEY’S SYSTEM FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


With either American or Foreign fingering. Price, 
American fingering, $3.00. Foreign fingering, $3.00. 


New England Conservatory Method. 


In three parts; price each, $1.50; complete. $3.00. 
Two editions, American and Foreign fingering, 
7 


PETER’S ECLECTIC PIANO. 


Over 300,000 copies sold ; price $3.00. 


BELLAK’S ANALYTICAL METHOD. 


Price in paper, 75 cents ; in boards, $1.00. 


WINNER'S EUREKA METHOD. 


The latest book issued, with illustrations of hand 
positions. Paper, 75 cents; boards, $1 oo. 


Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


LYON & HEALY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


OLIVER DITSON GOMPANY, Boston. 


‘A PROPOSAL ; 
FOR EVERY LADY 


IN CHICACO 


and vicinity to 
make delicious 
Custard with- 
out eggs, with 


BIRD’S 


CUSTARD 
POWDER, 


An English 
table luxury, 
provieing dain- 
ies in endless 
variety, the 
choicest dishes } 
and the richest 
custard, with- = 
Ties incinds will be suffi | 

. pac 1 be sufficient to make four pints, 
—— can either be served in dishes = ben 

asses 


A supply, fresh from England, has just been re- 


ceived 
WHOLESALE: 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO............s000: Chicago. 


RETAIL 

W.D.CLARK & CO......... 3917 Cottage Grove Ave. 

GILLESPIE & CO......... Indiana Ave. and 22nd St. 
And other leading grocers, Chicago, Lil. 
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Shum Hoon Pulpit. 


Dante and Goethe as Leaders of 
Poetic Thought. 


A Discourse GIVEN AT BELL STREET CHAPEL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.1,, BY PERCIVAL CHUBB. 


( Concluded from last week.) 


In what a different world we find 
ourselves when we pass from Dante 
to Goethe, from the ‘‘Divine Comedy’’ 
to ‘‘Faust’’! The Renaissance and 
the Reformation have intervened. 
The medizval Dantean ideal of unity 
has been shattered, and we are in an 
age marked by great differences of 
nationality, creed and conduct. Faith 
has been assailed and has faltered ; the 
modern spirit of inquiry and skepti- 
cism is rife. The sureness, the fixity, 
the earnestness of Dante have given 
place to uncertainty and non-commit- 
tal; to a belief in development and in 
the provisional character of all creeds. 
Dante had no doubt that he possessed 
the truth as to the meaning of life and 
the destiny of man. Goethe forever 
presses forward towards truth. Science 
and discovery have revealed to him 
and his age a new heaven and a new 
earth, and have led to enlarged con- 
ceptions of the operations of the Cos- 
mic Power. 

The change has involved losses as 
well as gains; a loss of intensity, of 
stability, of coherency, of simplicity. 
The gains have been in comprehen- 
Siveness, catholicity, tolerance, pro- 
gressiveness. Thinking of the losses— 
recalling the old-world faith, and all 
the poetry and art that blossomed out 
of it, we incline to join with the chorus 
of spirits in Faust—as they address 
the modern spirit :— 


‘“Woe! Woe! Thou hast destroyed it— 
the beautiful world, with mighty blow. A 
demigod has rent it in pieces. It totters ; it 
falls. We carry the ruins over into noth- 
ingness , and mourn over its departed love- 
liness.’’ 


But then we think of the new pos- 
sibilities, the larger vistas the endless 
prospect of growth and enlargement 
which our modern world offers ; and 
so we can continue with the spirits in 
their song : 

“‘Mightier of the sons of earth proudlier 
build it up again. In their own bosoms 
build it again. Upon a new course of life 


do thou set forth, and new songs of praise 
shall resound from it.’’ 


Goethe’s life, which began in 1749 
(nearly 500 years after Dante’s date, 
1265) was a life of almost unbroken 
joy, of peace, of calm and untroubled, 
and yet strenuous self-cultivation. 
How different from Dante’s! Think 
of a few contrasts. Dante, having 
been asked by some one who had 
noted his restless, yearning demeanor, 
what it was he was in quest of, re- 
plied pathetically, ‘‘ Peace.’’ Goethe 
on the other hand, lived in the midst 
of peace, and rather sought vivid ex- 
perience, sensation and stimulus in 
the wide world. Whereas Dante un- 
willingly wandered abroad in Rome 
and other places, a saddened exile, 
smarting under a great injustice; 
Goethe roamed, a delighted student 
and pleasure seeker, in that same 
Italy and that same august Rome, as 
elsewhere. We see -Dante deeply 
meved by the troubles of his age, and 
striving to allay them: he becomes 
an active citizen, a politician and a 
leader of men. Pity of human frailty 
mixes with his scorn of human injus- 
tice; and he gives days and nights to 
the service of his fellows. Goethe 
holds aloof from the strife of his con- 
temporaries, in somewhat proud con- 
viction of the folly of it all. The 
French Revolution even sweeps by 
him little heeded. It is not funda- 
mental enough for him ; he is bent on 
working for the intellectual and moral 
rather than for the political eman- 
cipation of his countrymen. The 


furrows of anxious and sorrowful 
reflection seam Dante’s forehead: he 
has felt the burdens of men’s woes; 
he has trembled at human sin ; he has 
struggled with his own passions. 
There is no trace of fierce conflict on 
Goethe’s brow. His days have been 
serene and his conscience at ease. 
Dante walks with bent head and 
tranced gaze; denoting a profound 
submissiveness to the divine will. 

‘In His will is our peace,’’ as he 
simply but grandly says. Goethe 
carries himself erect, exulting in the 
pride of his humanity, and rejoicing 
in the glory of the world. 

The salient features of Goethe’s life 
are easily remembered. He was gifted 
with an imaginative and susceptible 
temperament, a powerful intellect and 
unwonted grace and charm of body. . . 
He was made for success and he 
achieved it. After a happy childhood 
in his Frankfort home, he studied at 
Leipzig University, and devoted him- 
self especially to literature and art. 
He was influenced during his youth 
by his great contemporaries Lessing, 
Wieland and Winckelmann, and even 
more by his study of Shakespeare. 
Later, he went to Strasburg to qualify 
himself to practice law, but here 
again he gave his best strength to lit- 
erature and art. He met Herder and 
Stilling and learned much from both, 
especially from Herder. He returned 
to Frankfort for a time, and produced 
during the following year his first 
drama, ‘‘Goetz von  Berlichingen.’’ 
Later he produced his ‘‘ Sorrows of 
Young Werther,’’ and some of his 
shorter poems. He also began his 
‘“Faust.’’ He was powerfully influ- 
enced at this time, and ever afterwards, 
by the philosophy of Spinoza. Then 
he went to Weimar (1775) which 
became his home until his death. 
There all his great works were writ- 
ten. There he gave many years of 
faithful service as chancellor at the 
court of the young duke of Weimar. 
Among the chief incidents of his ma- 
ture life were his journey to Italy, 
and the two years’ ardent study of 
classical and medizval art. His 
friendship and correspondence with 
Frau von Stein, his union and event- 
ual marriage with Christiane Vulpius, 
his scientific studies, including his 
discovery of the metamorphosis of 
plants; his memorable and noble 
friendship with Schiller; and the) 
visits and pilgrimages made by emi- 
nent friends and countless admirers 
to the venerable poet, which consti- 
tuted Weimar the literary Mecca of 
Europe. 

‘‘Europe’s wisest head:’’ so Mat- 
thew Arnold characterized Goethe 
in his memorial verses upon Words- 
worth’s death ; and the phrase indi- 
cates the chief impression left upon 
us by a study of Goethe’s ample nat- 
ure and many-sided activity. His 
was a life of constant and almost 
heroic devotion to culture, in which 
he believed as the first thing needful 
to redeem people from ignorance, 
folly, blundering and vulgarity. We 
may not,—especially after our con- 
tact with Dante, believe that the 
Goethean gospel of culture is the high- 
est gospel, but we must admire the 
strenuousness and faithfulness and 
dignity with which Goéthe devoted 
himself to the understanding and ex- 
pounding of it. For it he renounced 
all the lesser pleasures and smaller 
interests of life. His own career was 
largely planned. We feel, to be sure, 
when we contrast him with Dante 
that his life was, at times and notably 
in his youth, too worldly, pagan and 
light o’ love. We cannot call it a 
consecrated life, as we call Dante’s. 
It was, for example, characterized by 
a series of love episodes which dis- 
close a nature somewhat inconstant 
and irresponsible. When we remem- 


ber how Dante’s heart was dominated 
by a life-long love of Beatrice, we are 


ready to accuse Goethe of superfi- 


ciality and waywardness. But let us 
beware of running into extremes of 
condemnation, as do so many of 
Goethe’s critics. We are dealing 
with a great nature, one of the very 
great writers and poets. Goethe’s 
intellectual seriousness cannot be 
questioned for a moment ; and it deep- 
ened as it grew old. In his younger 
days he was by conviction and im- 
pulse much of a pagan. He realized 
the joys of living. He believed in 
the flesh and resented the idea that 
this life was merely probationary in 
reference to.a celestial life after death. 
In his later years these beliefs did 
not prevent him from seeing the 
saving power that there is in Chris- 
tianity, and the immense significance 
of the life and teachings of the man of 
sorrows. He preached renunciation, 
and he recognized the disciplinary 
value of sorrow and suffering. The 
concluding chapters of ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,’’ and certain of his conversa- 
tion with Eckermann, which give us 
Goethe’s later interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, are a splendid testimony to 
the fact that he penetrated, before he 
died, to the eternal verities that lie 
enfolded in the Christian religion. 
His observations can hardly fail to con- 
vince us that these verities form a 
part of any religion which men may 
hereafter create to meet needs which 
as yet no historical religion, be it 
Hebrew, Greek, Persian or Christian— 
has (in the opinion of many of us) 
been able to meet. 

It is impossible to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the extent and value of 
Goethe’s labors. Science, art, liter- 
ature—in all these branches he studied 
assiduously ; practiced, created, criti- 
cised. His cardinal merit was to see 
that they all contribute to human 
welfare and happiness, are all of them 
necessaries of life. His best motto 
is in those famous words which exhort 
us ‘‘to live resolutely in the whole, 
the Good, the Beautiful.’’ That we 
ought to relate ourselves to life at 
every possible point ; and develop all 
the sides of our nature, allowing no 
one side of us to be neglected—that 
is what he taught and exemplified. 
He lived resolutely, wasted no time, 
gave himself up to growing; and he 
tried to live out of his whole, undi- 
vided self. It is a great lesson, a les- 
son which cannot be impressed too 
forcibly upon an age of specialization 
and division of labor in all fields of 
activity. His example and teaching 
are great incentives to earnest and 
liberal living. If there is one thing 
they say to us, it is that we should 
live in the present, and work while it 
is day—not because the night cometh 
when no man can work. He did not 
believe that. He believed in immor- 
tality. No, we must work while it is 
day because the work is so interesting 
and invigorating, and the day so 
gloriously fair. 

As the ‘‘ Divine Comedy’”’ is the 
great monument of medizval faith, 
so ‘‘Faust’’ is the great monument 
of modern inquiry and hope. 

Faust is an _ essentially modern 
man, a rationalist and doubter who 
cannot retreat upon Christian revela- 
tion as authoritative. He does not 
believe in it. His task is to arrive 
at intellectual and moral satisfac- 
tion without any such aid. He 
represents human nature on its inde- 
pendent trial assaulted by the world, 
the flesh and the devil—by doubt and 
temptation;—and he represents it as 
conquering by its own innate worth. 
Goethe celebrates the triumph of hu- 
man nature over the powers of evil on 
the basis of a belief in the divine 
essence of man. The great difference 
between Dante’s and Goethe’s con- 
ception of divinity may be roughly 
stated as the difference between 
God conceived of as being an ex- 
tra-mundane power, and God con- 
ceived of as immanent in nature and 
man. Carlyle saw that man’s misery 
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comes of his greatness; and that is 
the gist of Goethe’s creed. Faust is 
so unsatisfied, restless and inquisitive, 
because his nature makes such great 
demands. The deity within him is 
struggling to be liberated ; and be- 
cause he has the spark of Deity within 
him, there can be no doubt that he 
will never find satisfaction through 
the wiles and artifices of Mephisto- 
pheles. He may be deceived by Me- 
phistopheles for a time; he may sin 
and go astray ; but in the end he will, 
he must come to his senses. Some 
breath of pure air will reach the 
divine spark and fan it into flame. 
The spirit of the Lord within him 
cannot be cast out; it may be over- 
laid; but die it cannot. 

Mephistopheles, as he himself de- 
clares in the drama, is the spirit that 
denies ; but man, as represented by 
Faust, can not live upon negations - 
although negations are necessary to 
his progress. Goethe would have us 
recognize that doubt and denial are, if 
sincere, mean to larger belief. Doubt, 
as Browning tells us, is necessary to 
shake the torpor of assurance from our 
creed. It is an antidote to lethargy. 
Again Mephistopheles declares that he 
is the power, not understood, that al- 
ways wills the bad, but always works 
the good. Why? Because goodness, 
love, is at the heart of things, and is 
in operation everywhere, manifesting 
itself in nature and in the human 
heart as well. Mephistopheles is also 
an avowed egotist; but Faust dies 
finding his supreme satisfaction in 
rising out of egotism into benevolence 
and sympathy, and convinced that 
his true mission lies in doing unselfish 
work for the welfare of all. 

Such, in brief; was the Goethean 
philosophy and faith, as it is in the 
main that of the more advanced spirits 
of these latter days. 

The study of Dante and Goethe 
will certainly do more for a man than 
the study of any other two figure sin 
the world of thought. They present 
striking contrasts; but they are so 
valuable in conjunction, because the 
most serious defects of one are sup- 
plied by the other. Dante represents 
the most momentous effort made to- 
wards the unification of thought and 
life. His watchword and the watch- 
word of his age was unity. - He be- 
lieved, as did the best minds of the 
epoch, that he possessed a true solu- 
tion of the problem of life. That 
solution was for him no theoretical 
consolation, it was the stay and com- 
fort and inspiration of life; a matter 
of passionate conviction. Goethe on 
the other hand represents the modern 
idea that in matters of thought there 
can be no finality, but only endless 
growth. He says that, man is not 
born to solve the problem of the 
world, but dnly to understand the 
true limits of the knowable and to 
remain within these. 

Dante's position tends to lead the 
average man into dogmatism, intoler- 
ance and narrowness. Goethe’s into 
uncertainty, dilletantism and indiffer- 
ence. Weneed to combine Dante's 
earnestness and _ stability with 
Goethe’s belief in progress. This is 
the problem of our age, at least for 
the ‘‘man thinking’’ of our age. 
How to be at once deep with Dante 
and broad with Goethe—-that is what 
we want to know. The danger 1s 
rather in the direction of Goethe. We 
are becoming so broad, we know SO 
much (or think we do) and are per 
plexed by so many alternatives 10 
philosophy, religion and ethics, that 
we lack central convictions, and the 
motto of our life becomes a big ‘‘ pet- 
haps’’ or a great ‘‘if,’’ And so wé 
drift to and fro upon the tides of our 
uncertain moods, or are blown about 
by the changing winds of fashion. 
we have a philosophy at all it is often 
a collection of lightly adopted ‘‘views 
which do not fit together; a mere 
patchwork of opinions. As an anti 
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dote to this enervating tendency we 
may feed on Dante. He stands for 
coherency and integrity in life and 
thought ; for the effort we are called 
upon to make to reduce our thoughts 
to system and clearness ; for the doing 
of our best by life-long study and 
thought and action to know the truth 
and to live by it. On the other side it 
is by way of learning to avoid prema- 
ture conclusions, and that danger of 
intellectual ossification to which the 
Dantean attitude is prone, that Goethe 
becomes a master of such importance. 

Finally by way of emphasing the 
special importance of these two great 
writers let us understand that to be 
adequate to the needs of life our 
thought about the world and man’s 
place and destiny in it must be, as 
was the thought of Dante and Goethe, 
poetic thought. We want a philoso- 
phy based on science; we want 
knowledge wide and ordered ; but we 
also want passion, sympathy, earnest- 
ness and faith. We want to lay hold 
upon life, not alone with the mind, 
but with the combined forces of heart, 
mind and imagination. We want a 
realizing sense and an imaginative 
appreciation of the inestimable privi- 
leges and opportunities of life; the 
glory and wonder of the world; the 
beauty of holiness, and the holiness 
of beauty. Itis in the great poets, 
the poets who are great of mind as 
well as great of heart, that we shall 
find this powerful seizure and imagi- 
native apprehension of life. After 
the scientists and philosophers have 
done their best for us, it is to them 
that we finally turn ; in order that the 
truths of the intellect may by us too 
be appropriated and assimilated by 
the heart; and ‘‘heart and mind 
according well, may make one 
music.’’ 
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Ohe Study Sable. 


Theundermentioned books will be mailed, postage 
free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


The Khan of Tomathoz.* 


This bright little book is as attract- 
ive internally as externally. Its author 
has achieved a happy union of wit and 
wisdom. The wit is not indeed 
heaven-high nor the wisdom as wide 
as the earth, yet they are both good 
as far as they go. And they go far 
enough to make it easier to read to 
the end of the book than to lay it 
down unfinished. The ‘‘Khan’’ is 
a very natural character—with his 
‘“pad’’ on which he keeps strict ac- 
count of the ‘‘seventy times seven’’ 
offenses, which, as a newly converted 
Christian, he must forgive before he 
can wreak the sweet vengeance for 
which he is hungering and thirsting. 
His idea of Christianity is something 
like that of the little boy who, when 
reminded that Jesus forgave his en- 
emies, replied, ‘‘ But he is going to 
give it to them when the day of judg- 
ment comes.’’ *So the Khan ‘‘is go- 
ing to give it to’’ his wife and prime 
minister when they reach the four 
hundred and ninety-first offense’; and 
he is very impatient for them to pass 
their limit. And I fear such exem- 
plars of Christianity are to be found 
outside of the pages of romance, and 
I think this little work may do them 
good. It is generously illustrated 
and the artist has caught the spirit 
of the author admirably. A. w. G. 


Old Wine: New Bottles. By Amory H. Bradford, 
D.D. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Leatherette, 84 pp. Price 35 cents. 

This is another of the class of books, of 
which we may expect a deluge, written for 
the pu of harmonizing the rational 
ideas that have penetrated the conservative 


*The Last Tenet imposed upon the Khan of Tom- 
athoz, By Hudor Genone. : Illustrated by Louis. M. 


camp with Biblical authority and orthodox 
doctrines, just as books and essays without 
number were written to harmonize the con- 
clusions of science with revelation; and 
just as that task has been given up, so in the 
end will this later and even less hopeful 
task be abandoned. The author has _per- 
haps put the “Old Wine” into ‘‘ New 
Bottles,’’ but he has used the same old 
Decayed Corks and can scarcely be said to 
to have produced ‘‘ original packages.’’ 
Though professedly liberal in tone all of the 
arguments that are vital to the purpose of 
the book are based on an assumed major 
premise, the authority of Scripture texts. 
In his references to Unitarians he shows 
a — lack of knowledge of the position 
of modern Unitarianism, and of the Higher 
Criticism, of which he speaks so glibly and 
even favorably, he utterly fails to grasp the 
scope and import. As typifying a tempo- 
rary phase of thought, the book is instructive, 
and as it may lead some of its readers to 
pass the limitations of its author, who con- 
fesses his inability to rise above an anthro- 
pomorphic conception of God, it may be 
regarded as a hopeful sign of the times. 
G. B. P. 


‘* Columbus: an Epic Poem.’’ By Samuel Jefferson, 
F.R.A.S., F.C. S. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
239 pp. Price, $1.25. 


The title-page says, ‘‘ Giving an accurate 
history of the great discovery in rhymed 
heroic verse,’’ and thus indicates a new 
presentation of the theme now so widely 
under study. Perhaps there cannot be too 
many ways of presenting that which every 
one should know about, especially at this 
time, as one form will appeal to one and 
another tosome one else. Heroic verse be- 
comes tiresome to most grown up persons, 
but it is surprising how often it appeals to 
the child-mind. In the front of the book is 
a portrait of Columbus, and upon the cover 
a picture, in gilt, of the Santa Maria. Paper 
and type are good; and altogether this 
book may find favor in the eyes and mind of 
many boys and girls who wish the story of 
Columbus in detail. 


A Book of Prayer. From the public ministrations 
of Henry Ward Beecher. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
New York: 1892. For sale by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
117-121 Wabash Ave. Price 75 cents. 


This little volume is compiled from un- 
published reports by Mr. Ellinwood, Mr. 
Beecher'’s stenographer. The prayers have 
little of the stateliness of the old liturgies, 
but as the spontaneous outflow of devout 
feeling and thought they are marked by 
Mr. Beecher’s rare gift of expression. Those 
who have ever heard him will catch again 
the varied music of his voice within the 
words. 
cry of the universal heart. 


“Tt Came to Fass." 
Boston. Lee and Shepar 


This book is neither that much dreaded 
thing—a novel with a purpose—nor isita 
deep study in the development of character. 
It is simply a love story without striking 
plot or a mot which would furnish 
pleasant reading for a summer afternoon. 


THE novel which Mrs. Humphry Ward 
has in hand will not be finished, it is said, 
before two years’ time. 


sy Mary Farley Sanborn, 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


Letters of Jane Austen. Selected from the com- 
ilation of her great-nephew Edward, Lord Bra- 
urne. By Sarah Chauncey Woolsey. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. Half leather, 16mo, pp. 333. $1.25. 


Lady Susan. The Watsons. By Jane Austen. 
With a memoir by her nephew, J; E. Austen Leigh. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Half leather, 16mo, pp. 
352. $1.25. 

Autumn. From the journalof Henry D. Thoreau. 
Edited by H.G. O. Blake. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1I2mo, gilt top. $1.50. 


The Foot-path Way. By Bradford Torry. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo, 
PP. 245. $1.25. 

L’Evangeliste. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated 
by Mary Neal Sherwood. Chicago and New York: 
F. T. Nealy. Paper, 12mo, pp. 304. 


G A BOXx.”’ 


BLIND. 


They are blind who will 
not try a box of 


BEEGHAM'S 


for the disorders which 
out of Impaired 
igestion. For a 
Weak Stomach, Con. 
J stipation, Disordered 
Liver. Sick Head- 
ache, or any Bilious 
and Nervous aliments, they take the 
place of an entire medicine chest. 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 
ts. Price 25 cents a box. 


Of all 


Glackens. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co, Cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


The selections largely voice the 


Louis M. Glackens. 


The Last Tenet 


Imposed Upon the Khan of Tomathoz, by Hudor Genone, published by 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, is a clever satirical story wherein, in the 
fantastic garb of an oriental story, many of the absurdities of our particular 
form of civilization are mercilessly ridiculed. The Khan is on the point of 
beheading his vizier for some trivial offense, when he is ‘‘converted’’ to 
Christianity by two monks, and in the course of initiation is instructed that 
he must forgive offenses ‘‘seventy times seven.’’ He is hugély crestfallen, 
and the vizier, knowing of the conversion, has him at his mercy, and pro- 


. ceeds to bully him in fine style. But 
WY the Khan resorts to arithmetic, keeps 
‘ f \ 


4 


tally of and records every offense com- 
mitted by the vizier and also by a chief 


wife of whom he is tired, forgiving them 
as fast as committed, until they mount 
up to 490 in number, and then the wily 
j= Ze ee and vengeful Khan is in a position to 
3 | How it 
ends the reader is referred to the book 


“have it all his own way.”’ 


to learn. It is a clever bit of work. Its humor is rather too much in the 
periphrastic style, reaching results by too roundabout a way, but it is vastly 
amusing for all that. There is the most delightfully fantastic jumble of 
orientalism and the United States—the sixteenth century and to-day— 
of turban and 
stovepipe hat— 
and satire more 
or less caustic, 
or mocking, or 
merely merry, 
drips from every 
page. The ridi- 
cule cast on 
certain literalist 
interpreters of 
the Bible — the 
teaspoonful 
types of Chris- 
tianity—is deli- 
cious. However, 


the reader is re- 
ferred to itself, 
with a warning that unless he has a quick eye for folly himself he is not to 
try to take in this book in its whole purpose in the hop, skip, and jump 
style. There is more in it than that.—7Zhe Chicago Times. 


The length of the title is not the only unusual thing about the book ; 
on the contrary, everything about it is out of the ordinary, from the parti- 
colored covers to the scene of the story. This is laid in Asia—sou’-sou’-east 
by a little sou’ of where the Garden of Eden is popularly supposed to have 
been. The Kahn of Tomathoz was one of those arbitrary rulers of the East 
that we used to read about in our-childhood, who having been ‘‘born a 
Mussulbaby and grown into a potentate,’’ had some characteristics that 
were unpleasant and inconvenient, to say the least, to his vizier and Prime 
Minister Gieaffer. All this is changed for the better by the arrival in the 
kingdom of Tomathoz of two devout missionaries, Rev. Andrew McTigue 
and Jonas Purplefied. These pious men caught the fickle fancy of the Khan 
by telling him of Santa Claus and his ability to bring, or make other people 
bring, gifts. The Potentate immediately embraced the new religion in all 
its wide-spreading meaning, and is only checked in the delirium of his joy 
over the expected visit of Santa, by another tenet, that of the forgiveness of 
trespasses. This was a poser to a man whose head man was connected with 
the throne room by special telephone, but he got over it, and how this was 
done the story tells. There are many bright hits at everyday life and the 
gospel thereof over the broad shoulders of the Khan, and altogether the 
book is well worth reading.— Saint Paul Daily Globe. 


Large 12mo, 165 pages, with 22 illustrations from drawings by 
Cloth, $1.25, paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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— -‘Qotes from the Hist. 


Woman’s Western Unitarian Conference. — 
The Directors of the W. W. U. C. met on 
September 15th, at 10:30 A. M. The mem- 
bers present were the President, Miss Hul- 
tin; Mesdames Jones, Teinple, Reed, Woolley, 
West and Perkins. This meeting being the 
first since May, Miss Hultin reported her 
visit to our sister organization in the East, 
the Woman’s Alliance, which was made 
during the anniversary meetings in Boston. 
The full understanding and kindly accept- 
ance of the necessary divergence in the line 
of work of the two organizations was ex- 
pressed by the Eastern friends. An outline 
of the proposed season’s work of the Con- 
ference, similar to that of last year, was 
projected. A Religious Council has been 
asked for at Decorah. This will probably 
be realized either in October or early in 
November. An invitation from the Wom- 
en’s Conference of the Pacific Slope to be 
present by a delegate at their meeting of 
September 25, was read and regretfully 
declined for this year. A hope was expressed 
that at some later date this fraternal visit 
might be made. 

—The Chicago Branch of the W. W. U. C. 
has issued its program of study for the 
winter as follows : 

October 6, at Hinsdale ; subject, ‘‘ Ethical 
Culture,’’ introduced with paper by Miss 
Juniata Stafford. December 1, at All Souls’ 
Church ; subject, ‘‘ Modern Judaism,’’ with 
paper by Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon. Febru- 
ary 2, at Third Church; subject, “ Progres- 
sive Orthodoxy,’’ with paper by Mrs. Farlin 
Q. Ball. April 6, at Oak Park; subject, 
‘‘Modern Unitarianism,’’ with paper by 
Mrs. C. P. Woolley. Particular attention is 
called to the first meeting at Hinsdale, 
October 6, when the paper will be read by 
Miss Juniata Stafford. Trains will leave 
Union depot— Burlington and Quincy R. R., 
at II: 10 A. M., returning from Hinsdale at 
4:05 Pp. M. Commutation tickets can be 
secured by a little attention and co-opera- 
tion. 


Greeley, Col.—Rev. R. E. Blount opened 
his year’s work with a half column in the 
Tribune upon ‘‘The Aim of the Unita- 
rians.’’ ‘‘ We have associated ourselves in 
the earnest purpose of making our lives and 
the lives of those around us better. We in- 
vite all men and women of Greeley, no 
matter what their theories of life, of being, 
or of God may be, to join us and help us in 
this work. And more, we urge those who 
believe in this openness of fellowship for 
which we stand, to stand with us, and so be 
living witnesses that it is possible for 
brethren to dwell together and work ear- 
nestly together though differing widely in 
A 
—‘*We shall have preaching service and 
Sunday-school every Sunday morning. 
For Sunday evenings a varied series of pro- 
grams has been prepared, consisting of con- 
certs, lectures, discussions and _ literary 
exercises. [Last year we had a series of 
papers on American poets, with readings 
and recitations from their works. This 
year we shall have a similar series on the 
modern English poets. During the week 
the various clubs and study classes will 
meet. At frequent intervals there will be 


public meetings for sociability and amuse- 


ment.’’ 


Chicago.—Last week was a happy one for 
the members of the Sinai Congregation, 
(Rev. Dr. Hirsch’s) of this city. Their en- 
larged and beautiful temple was re-dedicated 
on Wednesday evening, September 21, the 
Jewish festival of the New Year. The choir 
rendered fine music on the occasion. Presi- 
dent J. L. Gatzert addressed the people and 
Dr. Hirsch preached asermon which blended 
thoughts suggested by the new year and by 
the return to the renovated temple. Upon 
the program was printed a poem by Dr. 
Hirsch, ‘‘Our Spellwords.’’ These spell- 
words were, Light, Truth, Love, Faith. 
The platform was beautifully decorated with 
palms and flowers, and the congregation 
completely filled the house. The exchange 
of New Year’s greetings made a double 
festival of the evening. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba.—Rev. Biorn Peter- 
sen, of Winnipeg, has during the summer 
visited the Icelandic Unitarians in North 
Dakota. Mrs. Peterson has delivered a 
course of religious lectures in English, in 
Winnipeg. Good reports come from Mr. 
Skapterson, the enthusiastic and self-sacri- 
ficing missionary of liberal religion, whose 
parishes are scattered along the shores of 


Lake Winnipeg. The A. U. A. has given a | 


printing-press to the Icelandic Mission, and 
a monthly paper will soon be issued. Great 
interest is manifested not only by the Ice- 
landers in Manitoba, but also by those scat- 
tered through all the Northwest provinces. 


Duluth, Minn.—The Unitarian church of 
Duluth has now a settled minister, Mr. 
Southworth of the last year’s class in Cam- 
bridge. During the summer the pulpit was 
supplied by Mr. Pratt of Keokuk. 


Happy indeed are the homes which con- 
tain ‘‘Garland’’ Stoves and Ranges. 


Underwood, Minn.—The members of the 
Scandinavian Unitarian church at Under- 
wood have subscribed eight hundred dollars 
for achurch building, and hope to be able to 
erect one next year. The pastor, Rev. J. J. 
Branti, holds regular services also at Fergus 
Falls, Battle Lake and Fordenskjold. At 
the latter place the people have already be- 
gun a building-fund for a chapel. 


Hinsdale, Il].—There will be a meeting of 
the branch of the W. W. U. C. at Hinsdale, 
Thursday, October 6th. A paper on Eth- 
ical Culture will be given by Miss Stafford. 
Trains leave Union depot at 11:10 and 
12:10. The first mentioned is recommended 
for those who desire to be present promptly 
for luncheon at 12:30. Mrs. HORACE H. 
BADGE, Sec’ y. 


San Diego, Cal.—Mr. McDaniel still con- 
tinues his weekly column of ‘‘ Pulpit Top- 
ics’? in the Union. This ‘‘annex’”’ is a 
valuable aid to the Sunday preaching in 
reaching the public mind and Mr. McDaniel 
seems to make very good use of it. 


Pargo, North Dakota.—The First Unitarian 
church of Fargo, of which Rev. Wm. Bal- 
lou is pastor, will complete their new church 
building before winter. The society, which 
is now three years old, is already firmly 
established in the community. 


New London, Minn.—H. S. Rickstad, of the 
Meadville Divinity School, has preached in 
this place during the summer, under the 
direction of the Minnesota Conference with 
great acceptance. He has also preached in 
New Paynesville on alternate Sundays. 


Sickness Among Children, 


Especially infants; is prevalent at all 
times, but is largely avoided by giving 
proper nourishment and wholesome food. 
The most successful and reliable is the Gail 
Borden ‘‘Eagle’’ Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S EMERGENCY BUREAU, 


Under the auspices of the Columbian Association 
of Housekeepers, has opened temporary headquar- 
ters at 175 Dearborn St., room 93, hours from ro to 12 
a.m.,only. The object of the Bureau is to provide 
housekeepers and others with reliable help by the 
hour, day, or week. 

MRS. LAVINIA HARGIS, Chairman, 
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Our large 24.page 
Catalogue, profuse. 
ly illustrated, full 
of information on 
the proper construc- 
tion of Pianos and 
Organs. Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 
cash in advance,sell 
on instalments, give 
greater value for 
the money thanany 
other manufacturer 
Send for this book 
atonce to 


BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO,, 
WASHINGTON, N, J. 
P. O. Box 707. 


“ONE DOLLAR 


EVERY HOUR 


is easily made by any one of either sex in any part 
of the country, who is willing to work industriously 
atthe employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so you may give the business a trial 
without expense to yourself. Write and see. H. 
HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


’ By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid i. - $1 10 
Holiday binding, whiteandgold - - + 1435 


‘‘A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.’’—Ziizabeth 
Boynton Harbert. 

LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 

$30 TO $50 or woman in every county to 

A take the sole | for an 

article that is needed in evocry 

WEEK home and indispensable in 

every oftice. SELLS AT SIGHT, 

im town or country. You can 

make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 

which it will dene | you a steady income. Splen 

did opening for the right person. Don’t lose a 

moment. Good jobs are scarce and soon taken. 

Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, and strung on blue silk ribbon, 
sent freetuany one FREE sending 10 cents for 
sample copy of The St. Louis M ine, 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil- 
ver, light as wood, strong as steel, will not ish. 
St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive 8t., St. Louis,-Mo. 


WARREN ACADEMY, 


WARREN, JO DAVIESS CO., ILL., 
Offers, in addition to the regular academy course of five 
years, college-preparatory, and normal courses. Also 
a four years’ course in music and a short winter course 
for those who can spend only the winter months in 
study. Fal) term opens Sept. 12, 1892. 
Address, MISS I. M. GARDNER, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, S.B.(M.I.T.) Principa 


Ayer’s Pills 


best remedy 

for Constipation, - 
Jaundice, Headache, 
Biliousness, and 


Dyspepsia, 


Easy to Take 


sure 

to cure 

all disorders 

of the Stomach, 
Liver, and 
Bowels. 


Every Dose Effective 


WHEAG THEY ARE: 
25 Cents a Year foran Il 
lustrated Agricultnral Pa- 
per, giving information of 
all U. S. Gov't. Lands. also 
giving descriptions of every State and ‘Territory. In 
valuable to Home Seekers. Clubs with all Papers and 
Magazines, saving subscribers money. Thousands of 
Books and useful articles at low prices. Sample Copy 


and Clubbing Catalogues sent for 10 Cents. Address 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, [ll, 


NITY SUNDAY CIRCLE 


in hall or parlor. and new Churches unpro- 

vided with Hymn Books, will wantour Hymn 
rracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, set to 
old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. Love to Godand 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to ‘Gospel tunes 
Responsive Services with prayer and closing chant 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 

The three bound together. with eight Choral Respon- 
sive Services added —a complete little service book—for 
15 cents; $1.50 per duzen. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITT <RE, 175 Dearborn 8St., Chicago. 
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CLEARANCE SALE 


of Slightly Damaged Books, 


The books in this list are slightly imperfect as to 
their covers, being either somewhat soiled, or torn 
or otherwise defaced so as not to be salable for per. 
fect copies. They are, however, in good condition 
for all practical purposes, and are offered to Unity 
readers, postpaid, at a great reduction from retajj 
prices. Our supply of most of these damaged books 
is limited to a very few copies, and orders must be 
sent within ten days from the date of this advertise. 
ment to make sure ofall that are advertised. 


Inquirendo Island, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 
25 cents, 


The Genius of Gaiilee, paper. Retail 50 cents, 
net 25 cents. 


John Auburntop, Novelist, paper. Retail so 
cents, net 25 cents. 


St. Solifer, with Other Worthies and Unworthies, 
aper. Retail 50 cents, net 25 cents. The same in 
cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 


The Auroraphone, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 
25cents. Cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 


History of the Arguments for the Existence 
of God, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 30 cents. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


tHEODORE PARKER, 


A LECTURE BY 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
Edited by John H. Clifford and Horace L. Traubel, 


This volume is rather a profound spiritual esti- 
mate of the character and services of Parker than a 
detailed biographical analysis ofthe man. No such 
comprehensive picture of American religious life as 
involved in Parker’s career has come trom any other 
hand, It adequately reflects all the controversies 
and nobler affirmations of these later decades. 
The highest reverence, conjoined with the last claim 
of freedom--a note not sufficiently recognized, even 
in friendly judgments upon Parker—here finds 
witness. Itisthus a sketch of liberal thought. tc 
miss which must be to an American hereafter one of 
the perils of scholarship. 


Octavo, 78 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishes 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HELPS FOR IN: 
Ry Irene H. Ovingion, by 


A pretty cloth-bound book of 114 pages, 
that tells home nurses 

How to improvise conveniences for the siek-room, 

lieow to secure good ventilation, 

How to arrange the room, 

How to prepare and serve delicious food, 

How to amuse the invalit, 

How visitors should be taught to behave, 
with many other helpful suggestions. 

Price ,including postage, fifty cents) Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. , Pubs. , 175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 


THE AURORAPHONE, 


A ROMANCE, BY CYRUS COLE. 


I eS SS SS 


| 


accessories of out-of-door adventures and 


sophical Journal. 


_The Gospel Banner Conservative Univer- 
salist)—says of the book: The purpose of it is 
commendable. It aims at delineating a possible 
world of human be- 


ings thoroughly uni- Ceca: 
ted in pursuits, sympa- | 

thies, successes, joys 
and sorrows, struggles 
and attainments —a | 
unified world ground- | 
ed on an all-pervasive | 
and inclusive brother- 
hood, actuated by unity | 
bodied in the minds 


of beliefs bey tego | 
and acts, the laws and 


origin and destiny, 
brotherhood and help- 
fulness shall be em- 


be, what it yet will 
be, when the pure 
trut_, ofthe New Testa- 
ment touching human 
whole family of earth. 

The Twentieth Cent- 
ury — (Radical! Social [grecan 
Reform) says of the 3s \} 


‘ 


book: The Aurora- § | 
»hone opens as though D>) 5 
it were merely a sto Au) WA 


of adventure, very weil 
told indeed, but stilla 
story of adventure. 

‘scapes’ ofa party of young men, interspersed 
with many a ludicrous incident, really consti- 


But the “ hair-breadth 


Sprightly in style, sensible in its logic, and scientific in its denouements . . 


love story artistically blended with the AURORAPHONE messages. — Religio-Philo- l 


daring escapades, a ghost story and a U 


tute the introduction to the more solid and val- ; 

uable part of the book. The author has evi- U 

dently read *‘ Robert Elsmere,”’ “ Looking Back- N 

ward.” an other 

“ sociological and re- N 

ligious novels, and l 

realizing their shoit- N 

comings as novels Ll 

has not fallen into the N 
error of introducing 


long and seemingly 


hE 


—™ 


interminable discus- 
sions. The reader is 
never allowed to for- 
get that heis reading 
a story, and thus the 


interest never flags. 
There have hitherto 
been religiously heter- 
odox novels, and eco- 


nomically heterodox 
novels. ‘‘The Aurora- 
, hone’’ combines the 
| eterodoxiness of 

both. 


Philadelphia Item: 
This sto is a ro- 
mance of the most 
startling character, 


; _+ exceedingly 
amusing. . , . 
The man at the other 
end of the aurora- 
pees explains how 

e came to get into 
communication with 
the earth, and then 
gives to the operators 
on topof the mountain 
the history ‘of Saturn, 
explicitly explaining ||| 
their ideas oF the so- 
cial and moral con- 
ditions through which 
they had passed. 


several pretty love episodes and exciting inci- 
dents. The story is decidedly well written, and 
will be read with much interest and pleasure. 


Handsomely bound in cloth at One Dollar, and in paper at Fifty Cents. A 


reduced fac-simile of the cover is shown 
prepaid anywhere on receipt of price. 


] + There was ample 
time for the author to 
weave into his story 


) 7 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


individual origin an 
destiny. . : ; 
The ideas are 
much like those of | 
the Gospel regarding 
acommunity of inter- | 
| ests; if one member 
suffers, all suffer; if | 
one is rosperous, | 
joyous, happy, all par- 
take of his experience, 
if not at once, then at 
some later period. It 
is an attempt to show 
what this world {ma 
institutions of the 

! 


in this advertisement, 249 pages. Sent : 


September 29, 1892 
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, Bhe Bam. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—The Innnite must not be outlined. 
Mon.-—Mercy must be as vital as justice. 


Tues.—Aspiration is to the new faith what 
prayer was to the old. 


Wed.—We communicate ourselves at all 
times, in every motion. 


Thurs.—Charity at its best is exceedingly 
imperfect ; a thing that frequently 
faileth. 


Fri. —Love of a good character is love of 
the qualities that make him lova- 
ble, and love of the qualities is 
appropriation of them. 


The fact that God serves, that he is 
the universal servant, is the testi- 
mony to his perfection. 

—O. B. Frothingham., 


Sal, 


President Lincoln at Home. 


Ruskin says: ‘‘ The home lives of 
all great men and women are simple.’’ 

Abraham Lincoln, in the White 
House, was a wonderful example of 
the truth of this saying. 

From his humble home in the 
West, he brought into public life his 
notions of plain, frugal living, and to 
the day of his death adhered to them 
strictly. The discouraged steward 
complained bitterly of his utter lack 
of appreciation of his finest work, and 
never quite forgave him for saying to 
Mr. Lovejoy, who was dining with 
him one day: ‘‘ None of this flum- 
mery goes to the tired spot.’’ And 
once he was heard to say to his wife, 
‘‘T do wonder why we never get such 
good meat and potatoes. in Washing- 
ton as we used to have in Illinois! 
Do you know, Mary ?’’ 

During the later years of his life, 
he ate so little and so irregularly, 
that often noontime found his break- 
fast untasted, and Secretary Stanton 
one day remarked—‘‘ Mr. Lincoln, 
whose dinner is this, I wonder, cov- 
ered up so nicely. It will be cold 
very soon!”’ 

‘‘Dinner? Why that’s my break- 
fast! What time is it, Stanton? I 
do feel kind of empty !”’ 

Through the influence of Hon. 
Owen Lovejoy, Miss Alice Johnstone, 
of Chicago, was appointed to a desk 
in the postoffice. During her first 
winter in Washington, she slipped 
on an icy pavement, and for three 
months was confined to her room. 
Ill and discouraged, she determined 
to return to the West, and give up her 
ofice. Mr. Lovejoy spoke to Mr. 
Lincoln of her sad condition, and said 
in his great-hearted way, ‘‘ If I had- 
n't five girls of my own, I’d adopt 
Alice! My wife always has room for 
one more at home ! ’’ 

‘See here, Lovejoy, we need just 
Such a girl! I’ll speak to Mary at 
once.’’ 

So, to ‘‘make a long story short,”’ 
Alice became a member of the Presi- 
dent’s family. Her capabilities were 
quickly discovered by all; her work 
admired and commented on by guests 
and servants. She proved a ‘‘ perfect 
comfort’’ to the lonely, sorrowful 
man, ‘‘ weighed down with the Na- 
ion’s fate,’? and to the busy woman, 
In the whirl of fashionable life, ‘‘a 
Constant treasure.’’ 

Tad remarked to his father one 
‘ay: ‘‘ We are having better times 
since Allie came, because, you see, I 
can have all the boys I want to now. 

he don’t mind our parties, and can 
get anything of the cook'!”’ 

Alice was deeply attached to the 
amily, and especially impressed with 
the gentle, domestic life of the Presi- 
dent. She said : 

Should I live to be one hundred 
years old, the kind, quiet good-morn- 
'Ngs of the sad-faced, tired man whom 
Sel every day, will never cease to 

ill my heart! I used to watch 

'M standing with his arms folded, 
4 king Steadily from the south win- 
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dows, across the Potomac, toward the 
battle-fields, so pale, not at all rested 
from the work of yesterday, and yet 
up since daybreak, looking over his 
maps. I longed to help him !’’ 

Mr. Lincoln ate little and slept less; 
he grew more gaunt and wan as the 
last year crept on. The servants 
went to Mrs. Lincoln with com- 
plaints: they served lunch upstairs, 
to save his time; but hours afterward 
would find it untouched. 

‘* Alice!’’ Mrs. Lincoln exclaimed 
one morning. ‘‘Do you know how to 
make an old-fashioned dish of fricas- 
seed chicken? Not on toast, as we 
have it: nowadays, but with small 
cream biscuits, and thick cream gravy 
poured over them, all served on a 
large platter. I used to cook chicken 
that way when we were first married, 
and my husband would say: ‘ Mary, 
that is fit fora king!’ Do you think 
you could do it exactly so?”’ 

‘*QOh, let me try!’’ Alice said. 
‘“It would be so good to see Mr. 
Lincoln eat !’”’ 

She had no trouble with the entire 
force below stairs. "The cook, stew- 
ard, waiters, and the use of the shin- 
ing range—combined to perfect the 
dish. 

A table was laidin Mrs. Lincoln’s 
private sitting-room; old-fashioned 
pinks glorified the quaint meal; at- 
tendants and waiters were dismissed. 

Little Tad was sent to the office for 
his father. ‘Twice he came back with 
a long face. ‘‘ Father says he is too 
busy. Secretary Stanton is there !’’ 
But the third imperative visit brought 
‘‘Father.’’ Tad rushed in, dragging 
his father by the hand, and shouting : 
‘““T’ve got him—I’ve got him! Hurry 
up the dinner !’’ 

I would like to give Alice’s own 
words, as she sent them in a letter to 
Chicago : 

‘“If you could have seen Mr. Lin- 
coln’s face! You would have cried ! 
He stood in the doorway, silent, tired 
and abstracted. Tad tugged and 
pushed him along, while Mrs. Lincoln 
came up to him and said: ‘ You w// 
eat dinner with us to-day ; we have 
something you like.’ 

‘‘The surprise and pleasure dawned 
slowly’ into his eyes; he sat down 
opposite his wife, with Tad between 
them. He seemed to understand it 
all—his little family, the old-fashioned 
home dish, the loving attention. Be- 
fore he ate one mouthful, he rose from 
his chair, walked around to his wife, 
laid his big hand on her shoulder and 
said : 

‘“* Mary, I wish we were back in 
the old home, when you did the cook- 
ing and I helped with the chores ! 
They were our best days.’ 

‘‘T bustled into the hall, almost 
choking to death, with lumps in my 
throat, and when I came back with 
a glass of milk for Tad, Mr. Lincoln 
was laughing and eating my chicken 
with all his might! His whole sal- 
ary couldn’t have given me the 
pleasure and reward that his smile 
and good appetite did. ‘ He ate three 
helps, Alice! and more gravy than 
you and me and mother could, all 
put together !’ said Tad. | 

‘‘When he went out, Mr. Lincoln 
said: ‘Wife, you and Alice will 
make me sick with such good din- 
ners. I haven’t tasted a meal like 
that since —since— well, Mary, lI 
think it’s safe to say, since you and I 
were the head cooks! ’’—Margaret 
Spencer, in Home Magazine. 


A PURE SOULED LIAR! 


An Anonymous Novel, Original, American, 
Copyrighted. 191 pages. Mailed for 30 cents. 

cin many kable book. Its titlois 
puzzle, its. mec 


ts a remar 
cal make-up is unique, and the pl 
- the story is altogether novel.”—Saturday Evenin/ 
erald. 
“There is nothing unworthy here, either in mcralso 
art.’”’—American 


“One of the strongest and most fascinating books 0s 
the season.” —Northern Budget. 


CHARLES il, KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 DearbornSt., Chicagd. 


EN GREAT NOVELS é.80pied Sy Senin Lioya 
Jones. 24 aes one cover. Mailed forl0cents. Address 
CHARLES & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


‘Phe Sunday-Schaal. 


History of the Religion of Israel. 


Third Lesson. 


How must we characterize the period be- 
tween the conquest of Canaan and the first 
Kings? How explain that according to the 
Pentateuch and the book of Joshua the 
Israelites marched through the desert and 
into Canaan as one army, commanded by 
the unlimited authority of Mgses and Josh- 
ua and obedient to the law of Jahveh 
(Joshua 22) while later in some parts of 
the books of Judges and of Samuel the 
social and political condition of the tribes 
still appears entirely unsettled, a continu- 
ous war of the individual tribes against the 
Canaanites with varied results, and their 
religion with rare exceptions polytheistic ? 
When were the books of Exodus, Numbers 
and Joshua written? (See Toy, p. 28. 
Knappert, p. 52-57. B. f. L., I, 346-351.) 

What can we learn from Deborah’s war 
ode in Judges 5 about the true conditions 
of this period? What was the natural rea- 
son owing to which the worship of Baal and 
Ashera became more and more loved among 
them? (See Knappert p. 57-59.) 


How do the names of Jerubbaal, called 
Gideon, and of Joash, his father, prove that 
Jahveh and Baal were worshipped together 
without any scruple? (See B. f. L., I. 390- 
392.) In what sense may the name of a Gid- 
eon’s band be considered a term of honor? 
(B. f. L., 393-394.) 

What does the history of Jephthah 
(Judges 10:6 to 12:7) testify about the occur- 
rence in those days of human sacrifices to 
Jahveh? (B. f. L., I. 409-411.) 


—— ee 


FOR THE YOUNGER CLASSES. 


In the period after the tribes had entered 
Canaan they did not constitute one nation. 
The tribes lived separately and were many 
times at war with each other or with 
Canaanitic tribes. In these wars now and 
then heroes rose up to deliver some op- 
pressed district, after which they returned 
to their former home and business. In 
later times these heroes were called Judges, 
though they bore no such title during their 
lives. (SeeB. f. L., I. 363-365.) 

Of two of these judges we have interesting 
narratives, of Jerubbaal or Gideon and of 
Jephthah. 

Judges 6 to 8: 25 gives us the first story. 
Read B. f. L., I. 383-394, and then tell it 
to the children. Do not hide the miracles, 
but let them feel the contradiction between 
these intimate conversations of Jephthah 
with Jahveh the battle, and his 
making an idol of the golden earrings of the 
Midianites after it. Then tell the fascinat- 
ing story asthe outcome of his own judg- 
ment and and let them feel 
the value of will power above the greatest 
external force. 

In Judges 10: 6to 12:7, we find the history 
of Jephthah. Read with them 11: 29-40. 
Shall we praise Jephthah, because he kept 
his vow (vs. 31)? Yes, he did not know, 
as we do, that God abhors such vows. In 
keeping it he was faithful to his word and 
to his conscience. So we 


before 


courage, 


must admire, 
though deeply pitying, the poor father. 
But much more admirable is this heroic 
girl, who (vs. 36) immediately is willing to 
die for her father’s success and her people’s 
deliverance. This is higher courage than 
that shown at the battle-field. But the 
highest courage has he who faithfully and 


perseveringly lives for the benefit of all. 


(B. f. L., I. 403-411.) 


Schedule of the Twenty-two Sunday-School Lessons as Outlined 
by Rev. F. W.N. Hugenholtz, in Successive Numbers 
of UNITY. Third Year’s Work—History 
of the Religion of Israel. 


A. Introduction. 


1. General idea of this course. 


B. Ihvh, the God of Israel. 


2. The Hebrews in Egypt and their exodus. 


ten commandments of Jahveh. 


3. The period of the growth of the Israelitic nation. Joshua. 


Moses’ character and religion. The 


Judges. No differ- 


ence in principle between Jahveh and the Canaanitic deities. 


4. Samuel. 


Characteristics of Hebrew poetry. 
6. King Solomon. 
the kingdom divided after his death. 


a Solomon, the royal Sage, and the books fallaciously ascribed to him. 


erbs, Ecclesiastics, The Song of Songs). 


Nazarites and School of Prophets. Saul and David. 
5. Why the books of the Psalms bear David’s name. 


His usurped fame of piety. 


His temple antagonized by the prophets of Jahveh. Thereby 


(Prov- 


8. Triumph of Jehovah over Baal in the Kingdom of Israel by the efforts of Elijah 


and Elisha. 


Their legends a rule of conduct to the later prophets. 


C. The Age of the Prophets. 


9. Progress of the prophetic views in the eighth century. Jahveh’s moral suprem- 


acy. From henotheism to monotheism. The religious, moral and political work of 
the prophets. 

10. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah. 

I1 and 12. How the prophets told and explained the history of their people. The 
Jahvistic record in the Hexateuch. (Genesis-Joshua). 

13. Triumph of Jahveh in the Kingdom of Judah by Josiah’s reform. The book of 


Deuteronomy. 


14. Jeremiah. Jerusalem captured by the Chaldeans. 


15. The influence of the Babylonic exile. 


Isaiah (c. 40-66). 


Lamentations. The second 


Job. 


D. The Age of the Scribes and Priests. 


16. Strong monotheism and legal conception of the religion. 
Their new national history and code in the Pentateuch and 


of the scribes in Babylon. 
Chronicles. 
17. The work of Ezra and Nehemiah. 


The literary work 


Esther. 


18. Reaction against exclusivism in the books of Ruth and Jonah. 


19. Persian influence. 
20. Hellenistic influepce. 
withstood by the Maccabean heroes. 


(Ecclesiastes.) Enforced by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Daniel. 


#1. Roman mastery. Scribes and Pharisees try to uphold and to strengthen the 


old traditions. 


The Sadducees more inclined to appreciate foreign culture. 


22. Thedestruction of Jerusalem forces the Jews to a nearer contact with Greek 
philosophy (Philo-Judeans), but they never lose the consciousness of their religious 


mission. 
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Publisher's Dates. 


On another page of this week’s UNITY is 
an editorial review by Mr. Blake of certain 
poems lately collected and printed in tran- 
sient form by James H. West. We are glad 
to announce that the more important of 
these poems will be included in an enlarged 
edition of the author’s ‘‘ Uplifts of Heart 
and Will,’’ to be published from this office 
early in November. This book, it will be 
remembered, contained in its first edition 
some thirty-seven ‘‘ Religious Meditations 
or Aspirations,’’ in prose, for use in public or 
private worship, with a few poems added. 
The new edition will be enlarged by the ad- 
dition of twelve or fifteen more poems, and 
its value will, we think, be increased. The 
price in neat cloth binding will be fifty 
cents. 


We find on looking over our stock of 
books a few paper-bound books and pam- 
phlets, not included in our catalogue, which 
we need to close out to make room for our 
own publications. We have in most cases 
only a few copiesof eachof the pamphlets 
named below, and we offer them at these low 
prices, subject to their being unsold when 
the order reaches us. 


Six numbers of the Modern Science Es- 
sayist, each complete in itself. Subjects: 
Evolution of Society, Evolution of Theol- 
ogy, Evolution of Morals, Evolution as re- 
lated to Religious Thought, The Philosophy 
of Evolution, The Effects of Evolution on 
the Coming Civilization. Retail price of 
these, ten cents each, our price for the six 
numbers, including an extra copy of the 
first, forty cents postpaid. 


Pippa Passes, a study in Robert Browning, 
by Mary H. Hull. Retail price twenty-five 
cents, our price for the few copies left on 
hand, fifteen cents each. 


Gyppy, a Story of a Dog, by Helen Ekin 
Starrett, with an introduction by Frances 
Power Cobbe. Retail price fifty cents, our 
price for copies left on hand, twenty cents 
each, postpaid. 


Life From a Wheeled Chair, by Mary B. 
Waterman. Retail price ten cents, our 
price for copies left on hand three cents 
each, 


Hello! Santa Claus, or How a Telephone 
Upset Christmas, by Mary B. Waterman. 
Retail price, twenty-five cents, our price for 
copies left on hand ten cents each. 


The God of Civilization, a romance by 
Mrs. M. A. Pittock. Retail price twenty-five 
cents, our price for copies left on hand ten 
cents each postpaid. 


Nationalism or FPlutocracy, by Edward 
Bellamy, four quarto pages. Price two 
cents postpaid. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of 


Vicarious Atonement, by W. H. Spencer. 
Reprinted from the Index, twenty-two 
pages, retail price five cents, our price one 
cent each for copies left on hand. 


Concerning Immortality, by Frances 
Power Cobbe, W. M. Salter, Henry M. Sim- 
mons, Minot J. Savage, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son and Charles G. Ames, retail price five 
cents, our price one cent each for copies left 
on hand. 

This announcement will not appear again, 
and remittances must be sent promptly to 
secure pamphlets advertised. Address, 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


-— -— 


WHERE TO LOCATE NEW FACTORIES 


Is the title of a 150 page Pamphlet re- 
cently published by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the Illinois Central Railroad, and 
should be read by every Mechanic, Capital- 
ist and Manufacturer. It describes in detail 
the Manufacturing advantages of the princi- 
pal cities aud towns on the line of the 
Southern Division of the Illinois Central and 
the Louisville, New Orleans & Texas Rail- 
roads, and indicates the character and 
amount of substantial aid each city or town 
is willing to contribute. It furnishes con- 
clusive proof that the South possesses ad- 
vantages for the establishment of every kind 
of factory working, wool, cotton, wood or 
clay. For a free copy of this illustrated 
pamphlet address Mr. J. F. Merry, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, I. C. R. R., Man- 
chester, Iowa. 


$45 Safety Bicycles Free. 


Stoddart & Co., 19 Quincy Street, Chicago, Ill., are 
giving away an elegant $45 Safety Bicycle to boys and 
girls under 18, without one cent of money, on ver 
easy conditions, for advertising purpose. We ad- 
vise those who want one to write them at once... 


Don’t fool with Indigestion. Take BEECHAM's PILLS 
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First Steps 


Philosophy 


By WILLIAI1 MACKINTIRE SALTER, 
Author of “Ethical Religion,”’ 


This little book aims to answer in a thorough- 
going and scientific way two fundamental inquiries, 
What is Matter? and What is Duty? Clear notions 
on these points constitute, in the author’s judgment, 
indispensable preliminary steps to any sound think- 
ing in philosophy. What degree of success he at- 
tains his reade.'s and critics must judge. He avoids 
technical language and puts his thoughts in simple 
and popular form. The book is not so much for 
philosophers as for ordinary men and women who 
are feeling their way toan intelligible and satisfac- 
tory view of the world. 


Cloth, 16mo, 156 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BOOKS OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


Our Heredity from God.—Lectures 
on Evolution. By E. P. Powell. Cloth, 12mo, 416 
pages, $1.75. 


It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, 
adapted to those who not only are looking for a clear 
summary of the evidences of evolution in the phys- 
ical world, but are anxious to know its bearings up- 
on morals and religion, than any book we know of. 
— Unity, Chicago. 

Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, 
aud absorbingly interesting of the many discussions 
of this momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both 
sees and states clearly its tremendous import.—CAz- 
cago Times. 


Liberty and Life.—Seventeen dis- 


courses on the applications of scientific truth to 

morals and religion. By E. P. Powell. 12mo, 208 

pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious 
subjects. They are the work of a man of vigorous 
intellect, who has studied the doctrine of evolution 
long and carefully, and has not found it necessary to 
abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are 
full of interest to the casual reader by reason of their 
fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to 
the seeker for religious and moral truth they offer 
many helps.—Lilerary World. 


The Evolution of Immortality.— 


Suggestions of an individual immortality based 
upon our organic and life history. By <. T. Stock- 
well. Third edition, with appendix. Cloth, 12mo, 
104 pares, 60 cents. 
A thoughtful little book, which considers the 
aig of human being from embryological and cell- 
ife up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, 
and, noting at every step the anticipation of the 
next, is justified in looking forward in the same line 


from the present point. It is worth reading.—A/?- 
lantic Monthly. 


Religion and Science as Allies, or 


Similarities of Scientific and Religious Knowledge. 

By James Thompson Bixby, Ph. D. Paper, 12mo, 

226 pages, 30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 

The best book published on the relations of Sci- 
ence and Religion.—CaAristian Union. 


We have felt much gratification in the perusal of 
Mr. Bixby’s argument. Itis writtenina highly com- 
mendable spirit and with a good general knowledge 
an appreciation of philosophic, data and its rich 
sugyestions will be found to be by no means one of 
its least important merits.—New York Times. 


The Unending Genesis; or Creation 
Ever Present. By Henry M. Simmons. Paper, 
Square 18mo, ItIl pages, 25 cents. 


Here the stoty of the creation is told in a reveren. 
tial, loving spirit, showing clearly how evolution 
has been going on for hundreds of centuries, and 
must still go on, and proving also how one over- 
ruling power works through all, with a perfect and 
beautiful mathematical precision.— Unity. ~ 


Evolution and Christianity.—A 


Study. By J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 
18m , 75 pages, 30 cents. 


Mr Grumbine’s statements are sound and well 
put. His book is the fruit of wide Dewees | and in- 
vestigation. It is a helpful one, is thoroughly inter- 
esting reading, and its presentation of the relation 
between evolution and Christianity includes much 
valuable thought.—Auffalo Express. 


The God of Science.—By Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. Paper, 8vo, 16 pages, 10 cents, 


Evolution in its Relations to Evan- 


gelical Religion.—By B. F. Underwood. Paper, 
24m0, 21 pages, 5 cents. 


Any of the books named above will be 


mailed on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Love and Law 


A Poem by JAMES VILA BLAKE. Single copy mailed 
for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for 30 
cents. 


“A trul noble pocm, rising at the lest into @ 
passion of trust an worship that is as 
a breath of mountain air.”—john W. 
The Index, 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
375 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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take your choice : 


‘‘A broad burlesque of Christian symbol- 
ism. The book fails from the beginning.”’ 
—Independent. 


‘* A venomous satire.’’—Hartford Courant. 


“‘A watery book—weak and insipid.’’ — 
he Church, Philadelphia. 


‘‘Grossly and offensively shocking to taste 
and propriety — stupid and vulgar blas- 
phemy.’’—Churchman, New York. 


‘‘The author—an adventurous Atheist— 
sees only mockery and sham in the Christian 
Church and the worship of God.’’—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


‘Linked foolishness long drawn out.”’— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


‘‘ A curious and repulsive book.’’—Albany 
Journal. 


**An attack on revealed religion.’’—N, Y. 
Times. | 


““We sympathize with the fear expressed 
in the ‘postface’ that the effect upon the 
world may be _ pernicious.’? — Interior, 
Chicago. 


rc 


S53 pages. 


Paper, 50Oc.; cloth, $1. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


‘‘This book is to me a delightful surprise. I anticipated a somewhat dry, philosoph- 
ical dissertation on the absurdities of conventional religious thought, treated in the 
rather popular style of a burlesque on religion, in which, as is so frequently the case in 
such works, truth is held up to ridicule with error—the wheat condemned with the chaff. 
In this as well as the general character of the work I find my preconceived impression 
wholly at fault. The work is in the first place what it purports to be, a tale of adventure; 
a story containing many more or less spirited adventures on the strange island of Inquir- 
endo ; a love story cleverly wrought out, and sufficiently well written to hold the reader's 
attention tothe end. In my judgment it is a stronger piece of fiction, considered as such, 
than Edward Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backward,’ which at times it reminds one of. The 
purpose of the work, for it has a purpose, a noble and most praiseworthy aim, is to expose 
the absurdities of the dogma, the rite, form and ritual of modern Christianity, which has 
been so lamentably exalted above the spirit of its founder; to show that it is not every 
one who says ‘ Lord, Lord,’ who shall enter into the Kingdom of God ; that lip service is 
not religion. Itis a merciless exposure of Pharisaism and hypocrisy, which Jesus so severly 
condemned, and which is so prevalent in fashionable Christianity of to-day, It is a good 
book, and while it will offend many, should be read by all.” 
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The paragraph quoted above is from the ARENA. If you are not satisfied with 
one opinion, then read what the sapient critics say in this ‘‘ deadly parallel,’’ and then 


‘‘A singular and unique volume, setting 
forth the.folly of Materialism, and seeking 
to divest religion of superstitious views and 
ceremonies,’’—Zion’s Herald. 


‘‘An ingenious phantasy, in which while 
exposing the weakness associated with many 
forms of religion, the author reverently ex 
alts what he regards as essential truth.”— 
Episcopal Recorder. 


-“(A book with a useful purpose.’’—Cot- 
gregationalist. 


“The purpose of the book is to elevate the 
simple truths of Christianity.’’ — Advance, 
Chicago. 


‘“* Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence 
for the essential truths of God’s universe.’ 
—Christian Register. 


‘A sincerely devotional frame of mind is 
manifested in these pages.’”» — New York 
Telegram. 


‘Refreshing as a sight of Beulah Jand 
itself.”’—Hartford Post. 


“The author has much graphic pow® 
humor and spirit.’,—New York Observer. 
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By mail or at the bookstores. 


